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WESTERN EXPLORATIONS IN VIRGINIA BE- 
TWEEN LEDERER AND SPOTSWOOD 


[A CHAPTER FROM “LANDMARKS OF OLD PRINCE WILLIAM” 


By Farrrax Harrison 


In the last half of the seventeenth century it was the practice 
of English merchants engaged in the tobacco trade, as in the 
eighteenth century it was the practice of Scots merchants, to 
send out to Virginia their sons and other promising young kins- 
men as their factors. Some returned to England and subse- 
quently became principals of London and Bristol mercantile 
houses, but others remained in the colony and founded families. 
One of these agents of the pre-Commonwealth Virginia mer- 
chants was a certain Richard Jones. His record, so far as it 
has been exhumed, is scant enough. He seems to have been 
the son of an Exeter merchant named Cadwallader Jones, who 
described himself as a Somersetshire man( as was Fielding’s 
“Tom Jones”) though the name indicates an origin in Wales.’ 


*The available evidence is not complete. “Cadwallader Jones, of 
Greenham, in the parish of Ashbrittle, co. Somerset, esq.”, makes his 
appearance as “sending an adventure to Smirna’” in 1642. In 1645 he 
was resident at Exeter and served the office of “Customer” at Dartmouth. 
In 1648, having “stood for his King,” he compounded for his estate on 
the Oxford articles, when it appeared that he had married an heiress of 
the ancient Devon family of Bluet of Holcombe Regis (Cal. Com. Com- 
pounding, p. 1818). He then became commercially involved, so that from 
1652 to 1656 he was several times “outlawed,” i. e., adjudged bankrupt (see 
Chancery Proceedings, 5: 27/67 and 41/66). Meanwhile, early in 1649, 
he had purchased from Richard Pugh the manor of Ley, in the parish 
of Beerferris, co. Devon (Devon, Feet of Fines, 23 Car. 1). Lady EI- 
liott-Drake, who now owns that manor, says: “The manor of Ley 
belonged to the Devon family of Ley in Elizabeth’s time and was leased 
to the Mountjoys from 1601 to 1625 when Sir James Ley, earl of Marl- 
borough, recovered and sold it in 1649 to a merchant named Pugh, who 
almost immediately sold it to an Alderman Jones of the City of London, 
sometime of Virginia. Jones dying deeply in debt, it passed to a cred- 
itor, Sir Robert Jeffreys, and from him to the Drakes.” He was cer- 
tainly never an Alderman of London, but if this first Cadwallader Jones 
was indeed ever in Virginia he may have been that one of the name 
who came in the Marmaduke, 1623, and in 1624 “aged 22” was a “servant” 
of Thomas Bransby at Archers Hope in James City (Hotten, p. 230). 
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That Richard Jones was in the colony in 1651 appears only 
from the fact that in that year he married the widow of a 
Virginia planter,’ but before December, 1653, he was dead, 
leaving a son and heir who also was named Cadwallader Jones. 

Richard Jones’ widow now established herself on the plan- 
tation in the neck between upper Machotic and Chotank creeks, 
then in Westmoreland but soon to be included in Stafford, 
which she had patented in 1650, and there her son by her second 
marriage grew up. 


But all this ties in with other Virginia evidence, for in the records of 
old Rappahannock County in 1681 (Va. Mag., ii, 31) there is a deed by 
“Cadwallader Jones, son and heir of Richard Jones, late of London, 
merchant, deceased,” to Sir Robert Jeffreys releasing all claims to the 
manor of Ley. 

As he died a bankrupt, no will of this first Cadwallader Jones was 
proved, but it seems clear that he left at least one son for the will 
(P. C. C. Fane, 88) of another Cadwallader Jones was proved in 1692. 
This second Cadwallader therein described himself as “of Camely, co. 
Somerset, esq.”, but makes mention of his interest in “the Barton of 
Greenham in the parish of Ash Brittle, co. Somerset.” He refers also to 
his sons and to his wife, Elizabeth (the marriage license, 1677, is in 
Jewers Bath and Wells Marriage Licenses) but supplies no other clew 
for the present enquiry. It is a fair presumption, however, that the 
second Cadwallader was a kinsman of Cadwallader Jones of Virginia. 

The Sir Robert Jeffreys (or Geffreys) above mentioned was a Cor- 
nishman, having been born “a poor boy of this parish” of Landrake 
(Lake, Parochial History of Cornwall, ii, 402). He bécame a leading 
East India merchant, was Alderman and Lord Mayor of London. His 
will (P. C. C. Ash, 63), interesting for its benefactions, was proved 
March 13, 1703/4. 

* The genealogical evidence is as follows: Frances Baldwin, born at 
Glassthorne, co. Northants, married three husbands, viz.: 

ist. Richard Townsend, who was in Virginia before 1628 and lived 
in Kiskyack (York County). He practised medicine and served as 
burgess and in the Council. In 1647 he mentions his wife, “Frances 
Townshend,” in a power of attorney, but, on February 7, 1650/1, patent- 
ing lands she styles herself “Mrs. Frances Townshend, widow.” The 
Dades of Stafford and Fairfax descend from this marriage (Va. Mag., 
ix, 173; Hayden, p. 731; Va. Land Register, 2: 285). 

and. Richard Jones, whose son, Cadwallader, described him in 1681 
as “late of London, merchant, deceased.” In December, 1653, there was 
a deed recorded in Westmoreland by “William Baldwin, gent., as at- 
torney for his sister, Frances Jones, widow,” conveying a portion of 
Frances Townshend’d patent of 1651 (Va. Mag., ii, 31, and references 
as above). Moreover, the will of Robert Baldwyn of Great Staughton, 
co. Hunts, dated January 10, 1675/6 (P. C. C. Reeve, 138), leaves lega- 
cies to his “nephew, Baldwyn Townsend,” and his “cousin, Cadwallader 

ones.” 
oa Robert Williams who, on February 20, 1663/4, confirmed the 
1653 deed of Frances Jones, widow, mentioned above, under a power 
from his wife, “Frances Williams,” (Va. Mag., ix, 174). 
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In November, 1673,’ this Cadwallader Jones, who must then 
have been just twenty-one years of age, patented 1443 acres in 
the freshes of the Rappahannock, on the south side of the 
river below the falls, and here he posted himself during the 
anxious period of Indian depredations on the Virginia border 
immediately following the Susquehannock war. The Rappa- 
hannock settlements were peculiarly exposed and Cadwallader 
Jones seems to have come to the front as a dauntless fighting 
man. In June, 1680,‘ when the Council was considering the 
book of country claims sent up by the Burgesses, they found 
therein an item of a petition for relief by “Lt. Col. Cad. Jones,” 
and annotated it as follows: “The Sufferings of the Petitioner 
are most apparent and his resoluteness to abide his plantation 
ag’t all attempts and conspiracies of our Indian enemies for 
many years hath (as may well be supposed) maintained us in 
the seatment of the upper parts of Rappahannock for many 
miles.” This evidence is persuasive that it was Cadwallader 
Jones who, in 1678, lead the party of Virginia rangers into the 
Rappahannock backwoods, “as far from the English plantations 
as Cahuaga is from Albany,” and had that clash with a roving. 
band of Senecas which resulted in acrimonious diplomatic ex- 
changes, and the agreement by Virginia in 1684 to keep out of 
the piedmont highlands.’ Jones’ interests were not, however, 
confined to the Rappahannock. He apparently inherited from 
his mother a part of her Stafford plantation on Chotank creek.’ 
"8, Land Register, 6: 492. 


* Legislative Journals of the Council, i, 3. 

®See Colden’s discussion of the 1677 Maryland and Virginia treaty 
with the Long House in his Five Nations. 

*The Stafford court minutes of 1690 contain the pleadings of a suit 
in ejectment by Francis Dade on behalf of his wife, Frances, the heir 
at law of Robert Townshend, dec’d, to recover possession of a part of the 
plantation in the neck between upper Machotic and Chotank creeks which 
had been patented in 1651 by Robert Townshend’s mother, “Mrs. Frances 
Townshend, widow.” It was alleged that Robert Townshend resided on 
a part of this plamtation at the time of his death. It appeared also that 
another part of this plantation, known as “Rich Neck,” was now occupied 
by a tenant of “Jeffrie Jeffries and John Jeffries the heirs and Exr’s of 
John Jeffries, late of London, Esq., deceased.” The claims of these 
creditors of Cadwallader Jones must have been based on the assignment 
he made to Alderman John Jeffreys in 1686, to which reference is made 
again later in this paper. It does not appear what was the event of 
the litigation. 
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In 1677 he patented, with David Jones,’ 14,114 acres in the 
Stafford backwoods (later Fairfax) on the drains of Accotink 
and Pohick,’ adjoining William Fitzhugh’s “Ravensworth.” 
These interests enabled the government to recognise his frontier 
service by commissioning him Lieutenant Colonel of Stafford 
under the first George Mason.” 

When a somewhat ruffled dove of peace returned to Virginia 
after the deaths of Bacon and Berkeley, she found Jones in 
command of the fort on Rappahannock,” carrying on thence a 
trade with Occaneechie and the Tuscaroras of North Carolina. 
There survives an interesting letter he wrote to Lord Baltimore 
at this time. Under date of “Mt. Paradise, Virginia,” Feb- 
ruary 2, 1681/2,” Jones asked Baltimore for permission for the 
bearer, Thomas Owsley,” to trade for him “at Nanticoke only, 


™ There is no other evidence for this David Jones. He may have been 
a younger brother of Cadwallader. In that relationship there is, however, 
a more interesting tradition in the family of Jones of Petersburg, that 
Cadwallader was a brother of that contemporary Peter Jones who mar- 
ried a daughter of Col. Abraham Wood of Fort Henry and whose son, 
another Peter, gave his name to Petersburg. If there was any evidence 
for this tradition it would forge a link between Cadwallader Jones and 
Wood, the able indian trader and promoter of western exploration, 
which would explain at once Jones’ interest in the indian trade and in 
the country west of the Blue Ridge. 

Va. Land Register, 6: 663. When Cadwallader Jones left Virginia 
in 1687, he apparently conveyed his interest in this tract, as in his ‘Rich 
Neck,” to Alderman John Jeffreys. At all events, in 1720 the Assembly 
(Journals H. B., 1713-26, p. 288) recited that this land was then vested 
in “Edward Jeffreys, Esq.” who was the son and heir of that Sir Jeffrie 
Jeffreys, who in turn was the heir of Alderman John Jeffreys. See 
notes 6 and 17. 

° See the Virginia roster of 1680 in Cal. State Papers, Am. & W. 1., 
1677-89, p. 644, printed in full in Va. Mag., i, 251. 

So Lord Baltimore testifies (Cal. State Papers, Am. & W. L, 1681- 
85, p. 211). The fort was that built by Lawrence Smith on the site of 
Fredericksburg under Berkeley's act of March, 1675/6 (Hening, ii, 326) 
which had been renovated under the act of April, 1679 (ibid, ii, 433). 

“Cal. State Papers, Am. & W. 1., 1681-85, p. 193. 

* Thomas Owsley, from whom descend the Virginia and Kentucky 
Owsleys, was of the family seated temp. Elizabeth at Cheddington, co. 
Dorset. Being royalists, these Owsleys were ruined by the Civil wars 
and, during the Commonwealth, were compelled to sell their land. They 
then removed to the port of Lyme Regis where they engaged in commerce 
(Hutchens, Dorset, ii, 48, 88). The Virginia immigrant was in the 
colony in 1677 when the Westmoreland records show him collecting debts 
under a power of attorney from Walter Tucker of Lyme Regis, mer- 
chant, which described him as “Thomas Owsley of Lyme Regis.” In 
1692 he was seated on little Hunting Creek in what was later Fairfax, 
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for Roanoke and Peake,’ explaining, “I have an inland trade 
about four hundred miles from here S. S. W. This year the 
Indians will need Roanoke and I have a considerable trade 
with them. Through it I learned six weeks since of the motion 
of the Seneca indians about 300 miles S. S. W. from here. 
They took from an Indian town 35, and 4 or 5 from several 
small towns under the mountains near 500 miles [from hence]. 
They have so oppressed the Indians that they have made no 
corn this year. They are now in a full body returning home. 
By reckoning, they may be in your country on their return, 
when the turkeys gobble, by the information of those that were 
here.” 

During the ensuing summer of 1682, Jones ranged the great 
fork of the Rappahannock with John Taliaferro, of Snow 
Creek, son of the Robert ‘“‘Talifer” from whose house on Rap- 
pahannock Lederer had set out ten years previously. It was 
then, as Taliaferro afterwards testified,“ that they explored to 
“the first Heads or Springs of the Two Branches of Rappa- 
hannock,” and perhaps it was then also that they anticipated the 
achievement of the Knights of the Golden Horseshoe and 
crossed the Blue Ridge to camp on the banks of the Shen- 
andoah.” 

In February, 1686/7, the sanguine temperament which had 
brought an earlier Cadwallader Jones to disaster had the same 
consequence in his grandson. Our Cadwallader Jones’ Indian 
trading had over-stretched his credit. He was then living on 


trading with the Piscataway indians in Maryland. Later, he appears as 
Captain of Rangers on the Stafford frontier and as clerk and justice of 
that county. The name remains on the Northern Neck map in Ousley’s 
creek, a tributary of Little River at the head of the Bull Run Mountains. 

** Perhaps it was for such trade with the seashore indians for the 
commodities so much desired by his inland customers that, in 1684, Jones 
purchased a “bark” from John Griffin, of Gloucester (Va. Mag., ii, 31). 

*In September, 1706, in the first enquiry to determine which of the 
branches of the Rappahannock was the main stream (See his deposition 
in the minutes of the Virginia Council, October 26, 1706, C. O. 5: 1315). 
John Taliaferro, of Snow Creek, died in 1720. It was his son of the 
saine name who testified for Col. Byrd in 1736 (W. & M. Quer., xx, 269; 
Westover MS., ed. Wynne, ii. 99). 

See the discussion of Jones’ map, post. He probably followed in 
Lederer’s footsteps. Taliaferro undoubtedly had the tradition of the 
Lederer exploration, if, indeed, he had not been one of Lederer’s party. 
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his Stafford plantation “Rich Neck” and Nicholas Spencer sent 
to William Fitzhugh a debt to collect from him there. Fitz- 
hugh reported, on February 18th,* “I offered to buy two or 
three negroes of him, he assured me they were already made 
over to the Alderman” and his Ship Merchants to whom he 
hath not yet paid one penny, and therefore that way there was 
nothing to be expected. And I have since heard that the night 
he went away from my house, he went into Maryland and so 
conclude he is clear gone.” A month later this news is con- 
firmed. “As I writ in my last,” says Fitzhugh on March 14th, 
“my thought of Colle Jones his departure I find since absolutely 
true, but whither I can’t yet learn, but I imagine (by some Dis- 
course he let fall at my house) it is for England to get himself 
into his Majestys Army.” He adds that Jones’ wife had mean- 
while removed all his goods to Rappahannock. 

Jones, himself, made his way to England and there was en- 
abled, doubtless by the influence of the Jeffreys to whom he 
was most in debt, to enlist the interest of the proprietors of the 
Bahamas. On November 14, 1689, he was commissioned Gov- 
ernor of those islands. In this capacity he served for four 
years, when he was superseded by that Nicholas Trott who was 
later a large figure in Carolina. In this new milieu Jones’ 
desperate effort to retrieve his shattered fortune got him into 
trouble again. In 1697 one Thomas Bulkely petitioned the 


*Va, Mag., ii, 31, 121. 

This was John Jeffreys, Grocer and Alderman of London since 1661, 
to whom reference has already been made. He was undoubtedly a 
kinsman of Cadwallader Jones, though the mysteries of Welsh pedigrees 
at this time make it difficult to demonstrate the relationship (See the 
Jeffreys genealogy in T. Jones, History of Brecknockshire, ii, 121, with 
its vague record of intermarriages in the seventeenth century with the 
families of Jones, Awbry and Owsley). John Jeffreys’ nephew Jeffrie 
Jeffreys had been in Virginia as factor for his uncle, and, having suc- 
ceeded to John Jeffreys’ business, was in 1691 agent for the Virginia 
colony in London (Cal. State Papers, Am. & W. I., 1689-92, p. 453). 
In 1701 he was himself an Alderman and Sheriff of London when he 
was knighted. Later he sat as M. P. for his native Brecon, until he died, 
leaving a large estate, in 1709 (See his will P. C. C. Lane, 247). 

This Welsh family of Jeffreys, to which probably belonged Col. Her- 
bert Jeffreys who was deputy governor of Virginia when Berkeley was 
recalled, were not akin to Sir Robert Jeffreys (or Geffreys), the Lord 
Mayor, whom we have already met. In his will the latter mentions Sir 
Jeffrie Jeffreys as “my friend.” 
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Crown against Jones, rehearsing his “arbitrary and tyranical 
exercise of power” while Governor and particularly his inti- 
mate association with the pirates who notoriously then infested 
the islands. Although, on the advice of Edward Randolph, the 
Lords of Trade found against Jones, the proprietors stood by 
him nevertheless. They had found his accounts “imperfect,” 
but they ratified Trott’s action in continuing him in the Council 
and, when Bulkely’s charges became hot, winked at his “escape 
from the colony.” This “escape” seems to have been in the 
summer of 1698, when Jones once more took refuge in Eng- 
land.“ A few months later he is again in Virginia, and from 
“York Town” indites the following paper to Governor Nichol- 
son, with which was enclosed the map we reproduce: 


An Essay 
Lovissiania and Virginia Improved 
by 
Colle Cadwallader Jones Esqr 
Dedicated 
To 
His Excellency ffrancis 
Nicholson Esq His Majt'= 
Leivt and Govern™ Gener"! 
of Virginia— 
Qui timeat Nunquam Honorem habebit 
Dated 
At York Town Janty y* 17% 


1698/9 
“Right Hon*'* S'— 
“Some time Since at the Hon*'* Esqr Wormeleys” I mett a 
book of father Lovis Hennepin a ffranciscan ffryer Dedicated 
to his Maj of England King William the 3%, Dated 1698.” 


“For Jones in the Bahamas, see Cal. State Papers, Am. & W. IL, 
1689-92, pp. 179, 559; 1693-96, pp. 3, 460; 1696-97, pp. 73, 349, 445, 666; 
1699, Pp. 221, 245. 

Pte “Oi that seat of Cavalier hospitality, Rosegill, on the Middlesex 
bank of Rappahannock, which had been the residence of Sir Henry 
Chicheley and of Lord Howard of Effingham. 

™ Secretary Ralph Wormeley (1650-1703) had apparently just imported 
a copy of A New Discovery of a Vast Country in America, extending 
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“I was affected w' the fidelity of the ffryers Expressions” 
together w™ his Rationall Demonstrations in his Draughts.” I 
imediately fell into a labour of the mind, that from the father 
Some greate advantage might accrew to this Country which to 
me nothing Could be more Satisfactory. I Suffered Sum time 
under this Chaos, Strainge notions Saluted me; tho I Could 
Solve my Apprehentions the Difficulty was to make them 
Comunicable. 

“T Concluded, tho my Lines [were] drawn Never so Crook- 
ed, to Endure the Sensure, being well assured that time would 
Soon Improve them. And for as much as Demonstracon is 
Absolutely Necessary in Geography to begett a full and Satis- 
factory beleife, I recollected the best of my tho’ts of Some 
Yeares Experience, together w hardships & Difficulties I have 
Endured, when Post’d in this Hone Country’s Service. 

“T here present Your Hon’ wt a Draught of mine, part of 
the father joynd, as I Can remember having Seen the father 
but one Day. 

“fforasmuch as the wealth of the Subject is the health of the 
Prince, I humbly Conceive the advantages thereunto Accrew- 
ing doth hereby offer Viz! 

“A Trade from hence Settled would answer w those In- 
dians. From our Cawcasean Mountains,” we is now to me 
well Known, Cannot rationally be above one hundred miles 
into this Lovisstana Country, as appeares by my Draught; and 


above four thousand miles between New France and New Mexico .. 
by Father Lewis Hennepin, London, 1698. This was the first edition of 
the English translation of Hennepin’s Nouvelle Découverte (1697) and 
Nouveau Voyage (1698), which in turn were founded on his Description 
de la Loutstane (1683). 

™ The modern historian does not share this confidence in the friar. 
Since Sparks started a hue and cry, opinion of him has ranged from 
an estimate of his first book as “comparatively truthful,” to a classifi- 
cation of his Journal with Gulliver's Travels. On all the evidence the 
worthy father seems to have been a cheerful liar. 

“Hennepin published two maps of the Lake region and the Missis- 
sippi valley, in 1683 and 1697. The first is a negligible sketch but the 
second is important as a serious testimony of contemporary French 
geography. It may be conveniently studied in the reproduction in Win- 
sor, Narr. & Crit. Hist., iv, 251. Ralph Wormeley’s book contained a 
re-engraving of the French map of 1697, with English names, and this 
was the one Jones had seen. 

“The Blue Ridge. See the map. 
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that by way of a Company of Gentlemen adventurers it might 
be perfected to as much Hon’ and more proffit then that of the 
No West passage by Capt Zachary Gillum; the adventure was 
fifty pounds a Share, the Second Voyage it ris to four hundred 
pounds and So Continued for many Yeares.™ 

“IT humbly Conceive Ten adventurers w® thirty pounds a 
Share would answer to Know the Certaintie whither our moun- 
taines be passable: that dun, there is no doubt but the Trade 
wou’d be Secured. 

“Then it Should be Lawfull for those first adventurers, wt 
themselves to make up the number ten [more] out of Each of 
the four great Rivers, Each Gentleman at their Entrance pay- 
ing fifty pounds; after all on Equall Dividents. 

“By this the first adventur™ would be well reimburs’d, tho in 
truth I believe the Discovery would be made at fifteene pounds 
a Sheare to ye 1*t Ne of Advent" 

“TI Observe by the father that at the westermost end, which 
from us is the head, of the Lake IIlinoise on the South side of 
the Sd Lake are Settled two great nations Called Mississiki- 
nackes and the Octovats; between w* is a narrow Streight™ and 
a Passage from the upper Lake, Through which Every Year 
passes 200 Conoes to Trade at Mount Reall, Quebecke, and 
{with the] Tsonnonthovans” that Manage the Trade which is 
Conveyed to ffourt Albainy and Pensylvania. These furrs So 


*Capt. Zachary Gillam was a Boston shipmaster who had been em- 
ployed in 1664 by the French fur traders, Radisson and Groseilles, to 
carry them to Hudson’s Bay. This expedition was turned back by ice, 
but in 1668 the Frenchmen enlisted the interest of Sir George Carteret 
with the result that they sailed again, this time from England, in two 
King’s ships as agents for a distinguished group of traders, including 
Prince Rupert, who thenceforth styled themselves “the Gentlemen Ad- 
venturers of England trading on Hudson’s Bay,” and were so chartered 
by Charles II in 1670. This was the “old Hudson Bay Company.” On 
the voyage of 1668 Gillam commanded the Nonsuch Ketch which was 
the first English ship to reach the lower end of Hudson Bay. See that 
most entertaining book, based on the documents in Hudson Bay House, 
London, A. C. Laut, The Conquest of the Great Northwest. 

*® Jones refers to the Straits of Mackinac between Lakes Michigan and 
Huron. His recollection of the geography of the Hennepin map was 
confused in detail. The indian tribes he named as living on either side 
of the straits, are better known as Michilimackinac and Huron (See 
Handbook Am. Indians). 

i.e, the Senecas, or Long House. See Handbook Am. Indians, 
ii, 508. 
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rich Cannot be rationally Vallued less then one hundred pounds 
Each Conoo [and so] amounts to y* Sum of twenty Thousand 
pounds Ster 

“There is Computed in this Country of Lovissiania two hun- 
dred Nations which, by the Conveyance from Lake to lake down 
to Quebecke, do Yearely Trade through it neare three thousand 
Miles. I presume Our Desent would be on the Huron Indians 
which is on the Middle lake. It is presumed all S*therne 
Wern [trade] from thence would be Stopped by us, they 
having [to go] by the Various meanders of the Lake Erie and 
Ontario fifteen hundred miles to Quebecke, and Wee Could 
Afford matters as Easey as the ffrench. 

“In three yeares Season after the Trade is securely Settled 
the Vallue of furs Yearely from hence return’d may be with 
much modesty Computed at one hundred Thousand pounds 
Sters 

“A fforeigne Prince Deprived of the S¢ Sume, the Custome 
Considerable to our Crown, more of the manufacture of Eng- 
land Vent’d heere [are some of the advantages to be secured]. 

“In five yeares according to the Law now Establish’d as to y* 
Indian Trade” the Colledge would be Saluted w® near the 
Sum of two thousand pounds Sterl* per year and all waies 
Increaseing. 

Moreover a Signal] and prodigious Advantage would appear 
to all this Country for to Settle this Trade by a Company to 
Secure and propigate their Interests, It is manifestly requisite 
that they must Erect two fforts at Least, one on this Side the 
Mountaine Cancawsus, the other on Lovissiania Side. 

“The Very necessary Concourse of People would give the 
Country a Greate advantage as to the approach of any Indians 
Invaideing Us; for of the Nemost Poynt of those hills that 
arise from the head of Pamunkey Branches” (they are about 
five Miles riseing up), a great part of Virg* Inhabited is to bee 


*™ The export tax on skins and furs was levied in 1691 (Hening, iii, 
63) but the earliest surviving evidence of the dedication of the proceeds 
ot this tax to William & Mary College is in the revisal of 1705 (ibid., 
356). From what Jones says, this must have been a re-enactment of an 
earlier law now lost. 

™The Southwest Mountains in Albemarle. 
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Seen. Lightwood hors’d upon a pol and fir’d would bee well 
Seen at Esqr Corbyns Plantation two miles from y* Mounte 
Howse,” the like poli at Esqr Corbyn” would answer, and the 
Country have a Speedy and necessary Alarum. 

“His Mat would be further Obliged ( Viz‘) : In that Currious 
Vaile Called Scuvion the Land is Very Rich and thirty miles in 
Breadth and about Ninety miles North and So in Length, with 
four Single Mountains” About a Mile riseing ground are placed 
So Comedious and pleaseing as tho made by Art to View and 
Comand that Vaile. This Country now grown healthfull, Chil- 
dren now Increaseing and this Roade lying through it, It would 
Soone for many good reasons be Planted, there being a water 
Carriage and Carteage up. 

“Thus as Concisely as in me have I Summ’d up my Thoughts 
as to my Countrys Service. If there be any persons Soe 
byass’d as to the Prejudice of this Countrys advantage I Count 
them not, But humbly referr my selfe to ys men of Hon that 
are the bold, the brave, and those that Daire. 

“Under those Sentiments I abide, Yet I begg leave w™ Con- 
fidence to affirme that the Matter well weighed & truly Digested 
These [further] proffitts would manifestly appeare: 


“to y* Glory of God, whereby His word by His 
Ministers may be Dispenc’d amongst Soe many 
greate and Puisant Nations; to Deliver those por2 
Soules from the darkness of Infidelity and vs 
Mist of Heresie (they have had Some glymiring 
Light of [that] from the Sea of Roome) this 
might be Said one of the first Exhaltations of 
the Church of England. 


* The “Mount Howse,” marked on Jones’ map, and referred to in 
the legend, was Taliaferro’s Mount in Essex. (See Beverley, 1722, 
p. 100). It was on the Rappahannock just below the site of Port Royal. 
The Corbin plantation referred to was apparently “Portobago” where 
John Corbin lived in the next generation. 

* This was Gawin Corbin who lived lower down the Rappahannock 
at Buckingham House, in Middlesex. He had married the daughter of 
Ralph Wormeley of Rosegill. 

™ These doubtless were the Culpeper hills, now known as Mt. Pony, 
Cedar Mt., Thoroughfare Mt. and Lost Mt. More than a century and 
a half after Jones wrote, in an epic contest one of them (Cedar Mt.) 
was used for the defense of the country, as Jones here proposed. 
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“His Majt'** Exchequ' Obliged (besides his 
Satisfaction [in] the wellfaire of his Subjects, 
This Country Served in being Eas’d of an Incum- 
bent Charge of Keeping of Some men all waies 
in armes for its Nacessary Defence, tho in peace). 
In truth I Could further Offer, as the probability 
of any minerall there might be Discovered, to- 
gether w® precious Stones. 


“But Least I Should Draw my lines beyond a mean I Sub- 
scribe my Selfe Your Excellencies, 
In all Obedience, 
Cadwallader Jones. 
York Town Jan’ 
the 16" 1698/9.” 

Nicholson does not seem to have been greatly impressed by 
Jones’ effusion. Considering his own power of writing direct 
and forceful English, the Governor may have been repelled by 
the exuberance of the rhetoric, and he probably set the whole 
proposal down to the rhodomontade of a broken man seeking 
primarily a new opportunity for himself. Every executive 
knows out of his experience how prone selfishness is to colour 
volunteered advice, and how great is the risk of the discard of 
plans, proved by subsequent events to have been constructive, 
when they do not come from accredited counsellors. Certainly 
Jones’ record did not invite confidence. Nicholson held the 
paper for several months until, in May, 1699, he received an 
urgent despatch from Lord Bellomont, Governor of New 
York,” rehearsing the dangers of the intrigues which the French 
were then fomenting among the Five Nations. Incidentally, 
Bellomont remarked: “You cannot do the Crown of England 
a more acceptable service than to open a trade with the Twich- 
twichte, Shatteras and Dowaganhas indians.” As the tribes 
so named were those of the Ohio valley, this hint gave a sudden 
actuality to Jones’ paper. On May 17, 1699, the Governor 
sent Bellomont’s letter and Jones’ “essay” and map to the 


"Cal. State Papers, Am. & W. L, 1699, p. 319. 
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Assembly,” but there is no record of what, if anything, he said 
in doing so. 

At this time the Virginia burgesses were all staunch Whigs. 
They reiterated vocal, and doubtless quite sincere, protestations 
of their support of William III and the “protestant interest,” 
but when it came to voting money to aid the English govern- 
ment to carry out imperial plans in America, they discreetly 
looked the other way. It is not likely, then, that they would 
have taken any action on Jones’ plan of western discoveries if 
it had involved a call on the public purse. They were ready, 
however, to agree to it to the extent of licensing individual 
adventurers to risk their own fortunes for the public good and 
incidental private gain. Even though they remembered the 
evils of the monopoly of indian trade in Berkeley’s day and 
had recently reiterated the Baconian policy of free trade with 
the natives, they were now willing to make an exception in the 
larger interest and of opening up an entirely new field. 

The Committee of Propositions and Grievances to which the 
subject was referred was then headed by a typical lowland 
tobacco planter and office holder, the second Philip Ludwell. 
It was not perhaps to be expected that such a man would be 
interested in Jones’ suggestions, but that his imagination was 
captured, even if Nicholson’s was not, may appear from the 
fact that a few years later Ludwell took a grant for 5,000 acres 
on the Rappahannock above the falls, in what is now Fauquier, 
and at this time at once brought in a report that after having 
“duely considered and maturely debated” Jones’ proposals, his 
Committee recommended that the Governor be authorized to 
grant a monopoly of western indian trade, under proper restric- 
tions, to such adventurers as would undertake to make discover- 
ies beyond the mountains. To this the House promptly agreed 
and ordered the Committee to formulate a bill. It does not 
appear that anything more was done immediately. Probably no 
“adventurers” offered themselves for there was at the time no 
such leadership in the government in that respect as was soon to 
be supplied by Spottswood. The reliance apparently was on the 


* Journal H. B., 1695-1702, pp. 166, 169. 
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London merchants. Nicholson sent Jones’ paper and map to the 
Lords of Trade, with his despatch of July 1, 1699,” inviting 
them to enlist the merchants’ interest. 

If there was no response from London the project was kept 
alive in Virginia. When the Revisal of 1705 was formulated, 
the agreement which the Assembly had reached in 1699 was 
enacted in a statute which provided :* “That if any person or 
persons shall hereafter at his or their own charge make dis- 
covery of any town or nation of Indians, situate or inhabiting 
to the westward of or between the Appalatian mountains, in 
such case it shall be lawful to and for the governor or com- 
mander in chief for the time being, by and with the advice 
and consent of her majesty’s council of state, by charter to 
grant unto such person or persons so discovering as afore- 
said, and to their executors, administrators and assigns for 
the space of fourteen years then next coming, the sole lib- 
erty and right of trading to and with all and every such town 
or towns, nation or nations of Indians so discovered as afore- 
said.” 

And so, after some delay, Cadwallader Jones’ paper was 
stamped with official approval. Virginia had a new vision of 
the West. If nothing was done immediately to realize it, the 
statute it produced was more than a ridiculus mus. It served 
as the basis of Spotswood’s indian company, which was to have 
its headquarters at Christanna. 

There is only one more record of the man himself. Six 
months after the date of his Lovissiania and Virginia Improved 
Jones took out a Northern Neck grant for 500 acres, beginning 
at “Colo. William Fitzhugh’s western most corner tree upon 
or near the branches of Accotinck.’” He had returned to the 
neighbourhood of his great patent of 1677. He was then not 
more than forty-six years of age, but probably he died soon 
after. The tradition of the family of Slaughter of Culpeper is 
the only evidence which makes for any assurance that Cad- 


“Cal. State Papers, Am. & W. I., 1699, p. 309. The papers thence- 
forth slumbered in the Board of Trade archives until they were recently 
disinterred from C. O. 5: 1310, p. 261. 

% Hening, iii, 408. 

The grant is dated July 5, 1699 (N. N., 2: 302). 
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wallader Jones left progeny in Virginia.” In the family of 
Jones of Petersburg, there has, however, descended a sword 
of the seventeenth century, which was worn in the Confederate 
army, and of which the tradition is that it was the sword of 
Cadwallader Jones.* 


The Map 


We now turn to Jones’ map and venture some notes upon it. 
The declared purpose of this sketch was to relate tidewater Vir- 
ginia to the Great Lakes country laid down on Father Henne- 
pin’s map of 1697. As illuminating as Jones’ drawing must 
have been in that respect at the time, its historical interest lies 
in the advance it marks over Lederer’s map of 1671. 

Beginning at the head of navigation, Jones sketched the 
upper courses of the six great rivers of Virginia (Potomac, 
Rappahannock, York, James, Appomatox and Roanoke) with 
their several branches, showing them all heading in the Blue 
Ridge except the James and the Potomac. No attempt was 
made to fill in the results of Batt’s exploration of the James 
beyond the Blue Ridge, of which Jones was undoubtedly ad- 
vised, but in the north, where he, himself, had explored, and 
where he wanted to draw attention, the Shenandoah and the 
Cacapon are both shown, indicated respectively as the “South” 
and “North” forks of Potomac. Neither the true North Fork 
(Cohongarooton) or South Branch (Wappocomo) is suggested. 
Probably Jones held the current Virginia opinion that the upper 

* Robert Slaughter (1680-1726), of Essex, is reputed to have married, 
about 1701, “Frances Anne, daughter of Col. Cadwallader Jones of Staf- 
ford.” The name, Cadwallader, reappears as a baptismal designation 
among the grandchildren of this Robert Slaughter (Va. Mag., xxi, 
309). . : 

There was, however, a David Jones who had, in 1741, a land grant in 
St. Marks parish, then in Orange (Va. Land Register, 19: 972). Again, 
in 1824, two young Culpeper men, Cadwallader Jones and Richard Jet- 
fries, migrated together to Alabama, where their progeny has since 
flourished. It is not impossible that they represented the tradition of 
the Jones and Jeffreys of the seventeenth century, whom we have 
discussed. ; 

"4 Genealogical History, Columbia, S. C., 1900. The early genera- 
tions of this pedigree are in some confusion in the matter_of names, 
but in principle it supplements, rather than contradicts, Dr. Tyler’s 


pedigree of Jones of Petersburg (W. & M. Quar., xix, 287. For the 
sword, see also tbid., vii, 60). 
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branches of Potomac locked with the Susquehannah, but in any 
event the failure to introduce these streams shows the limits of 
his actual knowledge. After indicating, as foot hills, the “Oco- 
quon Mts.” at the head of Occaquan, and, without giving them 
a name, the Southwest Mountains at the head of Pamunkey, the 
map proceeds to show that back of the Virginia piedmont and 
separating it from the drainage area of the Great Lakes were 
three parallel and continuous mountain ranges. The Blue Ridge 
is called by different names in different localities, “Cawcasus,” 
“Taweasus,” and ‘‘Occonachie.” At a distance of 20 miles to 
the west, the second range is marked ‘“Potomack Mountains” in 
the north and “James River Mountains” in the south. Still 
further west, at a distance of 4o miles, are ranked the “great 
last mountains,” labeled “Appalatinian Mountains, but indeed 
they were but Potomocke-James River Mountains.” Finally, 
the nearest lake shore, that of Lake Erie, is stated to be 90 miles 
northwest of the ultimate mountain barrier. 

Having shown the general topography, the map next pro- 
ceeds to support the argument of the accompanying “Essay” 
that there was a practicable trade route from the falls of Rap- 
pahannock to the Lakes, through the three great mountain 
ranges. With all the emphasis of what a modern newspaper 
calls a “box.” this route is prescribed by the following, not 
altogether lucid, inscription: 

“They [the Appelatinian Mountains] are laid off so far, for 
the better apprehension of distance through, vizt. from Cape 
Henry to ye Mt. Howse, 180 miles, W. N. W. to Caucasus go. 
Pass So, 10. Through 20. Potomack Mts. 40. Through So. 
20. W.N. W. 40. Lake Huron, W.” 

This northwest route was traced on the map with certainty 
only through the Great Fork of the Rappahannock (the “Vale 
of Scuvion” of the essay) and thence across a bent indicated in 
the Blue Ridge between the springs of the north and south 
forks of the Rappahannock, which we take to have been Chester 
Gap. Jones had apparently himself explored that far. He 
recorded his ranging activities in the years from 1677 to 1686 
by a series of seventeen cross marks, indicating ‘‘where ye 
Author Camp’d.” These camp sites extend south in a great 
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curve from the Falls of the Rappahannock, through the pied- 
mont and across the rivers, back of the inhabitants, to the falls 
of Appomattox. But the most interesting of such testimonies 
is the eighteenth and final cross mark which is placed on the 
Shenandoah below that Blue Ridge gap, which he was recom- 
mending. 

The more one studies this map, the more one is persuaded 
that if Spotswood did not have a copy of it in his possession 
in 1716,” he had the tradition of it and that when he crossed 
the Blue Ridge he was following in Jones’ footsteps, and seek- 
ing that worthy’s road to the Lakes. 

Incidentally, Jones’ map carries several other suggestive tes- 
timonies: Two are of merely local concern. “Brent Town,” 
which Jones had known in his ranging days as a northern out- 
post overlooking the Iroquois trail to the South, which then 
lead above the falls of the Virginia rivers, is shown below 
the “Ocoquon Mts.” On the Shenandoah, some miles below 
the place where Jones had camped, an indian village is indi- 
cated with the erroneous statement, “Piscataway Indians now 
in the forks of the Potomack. To ye Indyans 60 mile.’ 

The other legends were of more general interest. To the 
north, under Lake Erie, is recorded, “the Lake Erie Falls, 
call’d Niagara,” 600 foot perpendicular into the Ontario baye. 
On ye E. side are seated Tsonnontouans Indians. By ye W. 


* Spotswood was a curious collector of maps. In his despatch of 
February 1, 1719-20 (Spotswood Letters, ii, 332) he says: “I have many 
Mapps and Draughts drawn from my Observations in my travels through 
the inhabited parts of this Colony. I have others from the Information 
of the most credible and Intelligent persons I have met with here: 
some from the Acco’ts of our Traders and others from the Relations 
of the Indians.” By his will (Jbid. p. xv) he bequeathed his “books, 
maps and mathematical instruments” to William and Mary College. 

“This was a Shawnee village. The migration of the Piscataways 
from lower Maryland had taken place while Jones was absent from 
Virginia, so that he knew nothing about it at first hand; but Governor 
Nicholson well knew that at the beginning of 1699 they were still 
seated in the highlands of what became upper Fauquier and were about 
to remove to Conoy Island in the Potomac below Point of Rocks. Jones 
shows that island on his map and marks an unexplained sign on the site 
of Leesburg. As he did not extend the Blue Ridge to the Potomac, it 
is improbable that Jones had ever been in what is now Loudoun. 

“In his Nouvelle Découverte (1697) Hennepin had published the ear- 
liest picture, if not the first description, of Niagara falls. The old 
print is reproduced in Winsor, Narr. & Crit. Hist., iv, 248. 
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Side ye Iroquoise Indians wch. warr neare 2,000 miles So,” 
At the foot of “Lake Iloinoise” (Michigan) between the “Mi- 
amis Indians” on the east and the “Illoinoise Indians” on the 
west is marked on the future site of Chicago the words, “French 
Fort deserted.” To the south beyond the “Appelatinian Moun- 
tains” is shown a region called Pallatia with two rivers drain- 
ing to the south, and between them “Cherico Indians, 30 Towns, 
run to 30 degrees. So. Carolina men trade with these Chericos.” 
The northern of the two rivers has the legend: “Hohio River 
runs into ye river Meschasipie, wch. empties itselfe in 29 degr. 
into Pallatia bay, wch. by mistake is called Mexico B. by ye 
father. It [the Mississippi] runs 800 Leagues from the head 
of [Pallatia Bay], wch. he proposes a way to Japan and China.” 
The Southern river, intended to represent the upper reaches of 
the modern Chattahoochie, is indicated only as “Ugo river 354.” 


